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The Lark in the City. 
BY THOMAS HOOD. 

The rainy mist was hanging low, 
Creeping slow— 
Creeping along the crowded street, 
Dulling the echo of busy feet, 
As the throngs passed by in a ceaseless flow, 
Hastening, hurrying to-and-fro. 


Overhead was a sky of lead, 

Never a glimpse of blue to be seen— 
Never a gleam the clouds between 

And my heart sank low with doubt and dread ; 
And thoughts of the morrow, 

Its care and sorrow, 

And the toil for daily bread, 

Filled my heart with a wild misgiving ; 

“ Without a friend to love or pity, 

All alone in this crowded city— 

Where is the use of living ?” 
Trill—trill—trill ! 

The song of a lark 

Scattered the visions dreary and dark, 

And woke my heart with a thrill! 

Poor little lark, in its tiny prison, 

It chanted its sweet song over and over, 
As if it were newly risen 

From the fields of emerald wheat and clover ; 
And the notes came pourirg, 

Heavenward soaring— 

Up—up—up ; 

As if the cup 

Of its happiness were overflowing, 

Out on the hills, with a fresh wind blowing, 
And the sky to eastward redly glowing, 

In the bright green country far away, 

At the morn of a sunny summer day. 








Sorrow vanished—gloom was banished — 
Forgotten the dreary misty weather ; 

And long leagues off, where the corn was green, 
Up in the sunlight’s golden sheen, 

My heart and the lark were mounting together, 
High—high—high 

In the bright blue sky ? 


Trill—trill—trill ! 

And cheerily still 

The lark, in the midst of the busy city, 
Over and over sang its ditty ; 

Raising my soul like a holy beatitude : 

So, with all gratitude, 

Cheered and chastened, 

Onward I hastened, 

Blessing the bird for its merry song, 

That haunted my heart the whole day long. 





Count Walewski’s Address 


TO THE CONSERVATOIRE IMPERIAL DE MUSIQUE. 


(On occasion of the distribution of the prizes of the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, His Excellency the Coun Walewski, Min- 
ister of State, presided. The occasion was madea memorable 
one, by the honors bestowed upon the venerable com poser 
Auber, in creating him a grand officer of the Legion of Honor. 

The address of Count Walewski is interesting in its topics 
and graceful and eloquent in its style. We regret that we 
cannot more adequately clothe it in an English dress, but are 
confident that it will be read with interest by our readers.) 


Gentlemen : In presiding upon this occasion, my 
first desire is to thank the eminent professors by whom 
I find myself surrounded, and especially the illustri- 
ous director of the Conservatoire, the glory of French 








music, whose graceful intellect that reckons years only 
by the number of its successes, that charming octo- 
genarian who will never have been an old man, 
whose last chef d’ceuvie, /a Circassienne, is still a 
work of youth. 

The Emperor, gentlemen, who understands how 
to proportion the reward to the greatness of the 
merit, has been pleased by a signal manifestation of 
his good will to distinguish an instance that so calls 
for sympathy and popular feeling. His Majesty has 
been pleased to nominate M. Auber, grand officer of 
his Imperial Order of the Legion of Honor, that or- 
der, which in the design of its immortal founder, was 
instituted to reward every kind of merit. I esteem 
myself happy to be the medium of a favor so justly 
deserved. 

(The Minister here presented to M. Auber the 
insignia of a grand officer amid the most deafening 
acclamations and applause.) 

I thank the professors for the enlightened zeal that 
they display in the performance of their duties. I 
thank them for the great and diverse talents that have 
been formed by their care. 

Yes, the Conservatoire has a right to be proud of 
the results obtained in all its departments. We vol- 
untarily disparage what belongs to ourselves ; this is 
in some sort the coquetry of our hospitality, but in 
the presence of unfounded criticisms (although in- 
spired by laudable feeling) we should have the cour- 
age to recognize what is good and loudly proclaim it. 

The diplomatic duties which I have had the honor 
to discharge, have given me the opportunity of visit- 
ing almost all the capitals of Europe and I do not 
hesitate to say that in no country in the world does 
the State lend to the Arts a more generous and effec- 
tive support. I congratulate myself that I have been 
able to enrich the Conservatoire with a precious col- 
lection of the instruments of all epochs, collected by 
the care of M. Clapisson, which will fill a useful 
place in its library, and will be complete before the 
close of the year. 

No other establishment in Europe can compare 
with the Conservatoire of Paris in the ensemble and 
complete organization of its studies, in unity of de- 
sign and method, and finally in that general emula- 
tion that has produced four hundred and ten scholars 
deemed worthy of taking part in the Concours of this 
year. It may be remarked, moreover, with satisfac- 
tion, that we are progressing, as never before has so 
high a figure been attained. 

This very hall, even, in which we are assembled, 
the most modest and at the same time most illustri- 
ous concert hall that the musical world knows, in 
which an unrivalled orchestra has made real the mar 
vels of perfect execution, eloquently testifies in favor 
of the preéminence of the Conservatoire of Paris. 

I do not desire, however, to exaggerate, and with 
the intention of being equitable, to fail in doing jus- 
tice to others. Italy has continued to be the Queen 
of Song. Nature has given everything to her chil- 
dren to make them a melodious race; the voices of 
her singers have the limpid quality of their native 
air ; the very speech that they have learned in the 
cradle was their first lesson in melody ; but, after all, 
if Italy has for so long a time lent to us, if she still 
lends us admirable singers, have we not ended by re- 
storing to her a little of what we borrow? The 
Conservatuire of Paris has furnished to her theatres 
many artists of the first order; let us only dis- 
cover their real names under the translation that dis- 








guises them, and you will see that the French school 
can claim a considerable share in the fortunes of 
Italian song. 

The Symphony is German. A reverie and a pro- 
found science, Germany has given to it her entire 
genius, and not in vain has she produced Haydn and 
Mozart, Weber and Beethoven ; neither is it in vain 
that France has understood and interpreted with a 
superior intelligence these great poets of instrumental 
music. Our composers have known how to combine 
those mystic voices of the Symphony with the bril- 
liant and perfected expression of singing, so as to 
form the modern French opera, of which a traly 
creative mind, Eugene Scribe, has sketched the por- 
trait. It is to this wholly national creation that our 
first lyric stage should be exclusively devoted, just as 
the Thédtre Francais, the guardian of traditions, the 
true school of good taste, should consecrate itself to 
the chefs d’auvre of our literature, whether to those 
of the older school, or to the serious productions of 
contemporary authors. And thus combining this del- 
icate labor with the movement and rapid life of the 
Comedie d’ intrigue, the creators of the modern French 
opera have formed the Opera Comique, that happy 
combination of learning purposely disguised, with 
eloquence and grace, the chefs d’cuvre of which have 
even gained a place in the repertory of classical Ger- 
many. 

As I have pronounced the name of Eugene Scribe, 
I may be allowed to express the sentiments of pro- 
found sadness that I experience not to see him 
seated here to-day beside his illustrious fellow-laborer. 
You all, gentlemen, I am sure, share with me in this 
painful emotion. For twenty years he was a mem- 
ber of the committee on dramatic studies, and there 
also he has left a void to be filled. The Conservatoire 
has a right to take its part in the deep grief with 
which the loss of this brilliant, fertile intellect has 
plunged the dramatic art all over the world ; for it 
cannot be denied that French art (whether tragedy, 
comedy, opera, drama or comic opera) is, one may 
say, in possession of the universal stage. To you, 
gentlemen it belongs to preserve these conquests, 
which, since the times of Louis XIV., have never 
fallen from the hands of France. 

To this end, labor without ceasing. If an impa- 
tient ardor whispers in your ears, “Imagination is of 
more worth than rules — Inspiration finds all she 
needs in a sudden intuition —Genius has no need of 
traditions,” repel these theories. Imagination goes 
astray and cannot go far without the rules that guide 
it. Inspiration has sometimes met the sublime, but 
she is capricious and visits us only in the hour that 
she herself chooses. And as to Genius—the gift is 
rare. We have seen it however. At the beginning 
of the century it was called Talma; it was called 
Malibran and Mars, and in our own day, it was 
called Rachel. Less proud and disdainful than is 
supposed, it has not depended wholly on itself; it 
has regarded tradition as its natural heritage, and 
has not repudiated that treasure of acquired exper- 
ience, that rich inheritance of so much study, so 
many recollections, which it was in its turn, to trans- 
mit, the richer for its own studies and its own mem- 
ories. Always preoccupied with its art, seeking 
ever for what was best, going in advance of counsels, 
it seemed to be ignorant of itself—not to know that 
it was Genius; but it knew that Taste is itself the 
genius of France. 

Taste, gentlemen, I have already spoken of in an- 
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other place, and you cannot be surprised that I speak 
of it here again before you. Taste was the instinct, 
the nature and the necessity of these great artists. 
Without effort, it regulated their gestures, their bear 
ing, their whole attitude. What dignity! What 
elegance! What fitness! I speak not only of the 
delicate and lively comedy, but even in the boldest 
movements of tragic passion, what grace mingled 
with terror, what moderation with power, what 
power with moderation! And this moderation, too, 
finding itself in harmony with the public sentiment, 
educated by pure Art, became the common intelli- 
gence of both artists and audience, the indispensable 
condition of success ; the basis, finally of those great 
reputations that are the glory of our country. 

So true is this, that when the accustomed audience 
was wanting to those great artists, they felt also that 
this moderation escaped them. In vain, in their 
triumphal excursions, did they attempt to resist the 
plaudits which carried them beyond their bounds ; 
the enthusiasm of the parterre left them no longer 
masters of themselves ; they yielded and the limit 
was passed. The more they were admired, the more 
applauded, the less were they satisfied. They need- 
ed to come back here, to find themselves once nore— 
to receive, in some degree, the teachings of silence— 
to be less applauded, but more truly judged. 

But, I repeat, study, tradition, moderation. Above 
all, never lose sight of this, that if Art is a pleasure 
and a charm, the highest of all to the public which it 
enchants, it is to the artist, a persevering effort, a 
toil, often even a pain. So, to all those uncertain 
inclinations directed towards Art as to a pleasure, 
T should say, “ Stop! Choose another carecr, you 
deceive yourselves!” But to those who gifted by 
nature are animated by the sacred fire, I shall say, 
* Persevere with courage, fear not the labor, for it 
offers you in the future both fortune and Fame!” 


oo — 


Lesueur. 


Lesueur is aname much talked of in this 
country ; but very little is really known of the 
pretensions of its possessor. Our contemporary, 
Le Meéneéstrel, has recently published some inter- 
esting details about the French composer, from 
which we are able to glean particulars that may 
not be uninteresting to our eaders. In the time 
of the Republic, which could scarcely be regard- 
ed as the 18th century, but which yet could not 
be considered the 19th, a great number of com- 
posers of talent vied for the favors of a public, 
attracted in other directions by the declamations 
of the political arena, or the roar of cannon from 
the frontiers. ‘These rival musicians,—rivals, but 
excellent friends,—would sometimes join together 
in one common collaboration, and the Opéra 
Comique, whether Feydeau or Favart, would 
receive a score at which had labored some half- 
dozen illustrious men, such as Cherubini, Méhul, 
Nicolo Isouard, Berton, Kreutzer, Boieldien, 
Paer, &c. The three most frequently united in 
a joint preduction were Méhul, Cherubini, and 
Lesueur. The works of the last-named rendered 
him less illustrious than the other two. He was 
indebted to the delicacy of Méhul, and the some- 
what rigid sincerity of Cherubini for an elevated 
position at the court. Was he as deserving of 
this distinction as his two contemporaries? It 
seems to us not. His music had neither the 
grandeur nor the elevation of Méhul, and the 
masterly and learned refinement of Cherubini. 
Tt_was far, however, from being devoid of merit. 
What chiefly distinguished it was the graceful- 
ness of the melodies—after the manner of Dalay- 
rac, though less sentimental than the author of 
Camille. Lesueur acquired more celebrity through 
his oratorios, motets and masses than his dramatic 
works. Two of his operas, however, are still 
remembered by musicians, a Caverne, a comic 
opera, to which we shall presently return; and 
Ossian , ou, les Bardes, a grand opera, for which 
Napoleon, with his own hand, decorated him in 
the Imperial box with the order of the legion of 
honor; and when, subsequently, Charles X. 





wished to promote Lesueur to the rank of com- 
mander of that order, the musician declined the 
honor, preferring to keep upon his breast the 
same cross which the Emperor had placed there. 
This was the act of a noble mind. 

Lesueur was born in a village near Abbeville, 
on the 15th of January, 1763.* After studying 
music in that town at the chapel of St. Vulfrau, 
he was sent as an enfunt de chaur to the master 
chapelry of Amiens. It was, no doubt, the mag- 
nificent cathedral of the metropolis of Picardy 
which inspired him with those soothing melodies 
that made the success of his masterpiece, Les 
Bardes.  Lesueur’s music, however, has not the 
antique grandeur of Méhul. There is nothing 
in all that he has written for the church which 
approaches the sacred loftiness of “Joseph, Dieu 
('Tsrael.” Tlaving received a somewhat imper- 
fect eduation, he had improved his style by read- 
ing the scores of the old Italian masters, with 
whose spirit he imbued himself. Throughout his 
works are to be fonnd such simple melodies as 
the phrase of the tenor in one of his oratorios : 
“ Surge, Deborah !”+ which occurs as a type of 
his peculiar manner. 

After filling the post of Chapel-master at 
Séez, Dijon, Mans, and Tours, having come to 
Paris in 1784, he ebtained the Chapel-mastership 
of Nétre Dame in 1786. He introduced an or- 
chestra into the chapel of that cathedral, and 
had masses executed of an almost secular char- 
acter, which displeased the chapter. He was 
reproached for this, and the instrumental parts 
were reduced, as before. to simple accompani- 
ments of violoncellos and double-basses. Le- 
sueur, wounded at this change, withdrew into 
the country, resided with one of his friends until 
1792, when his benefactor died. He then re- 
turned to Paris, and succeeded in getting La 
Caverne (opera, in three acts) brought out at the 
Feydeau during the following year. The great 
success which this met compensated tor the morti- 
fications of every kind he had to endure while it 
was in rehearsal. It was remembered that he 
had worn the narrow collar ef ecclesiastics when 
Chapel-master at the Cathedral, and that at that 
time he was called “ Monsieur Abbe.” Neither 
the orchestra nor the actors spared their jeers. 
Cherubini had to take the direction of the re- 
hearsals, in order by his powerful influence, ac- 
quired through the popularity of his Deux Jour- 
nées, to counteract the ill-will displayed towards 
his friend. He even did more than this; for at 
the three first performances he filled the office 
of prompter, and after the success of the opera 
had been fully ratified in Paris, he went to 
Rouen and produced it th re with no less success 
thanks to the dramatic feeling so felicitously per- 
vading the score. Among the more remarkable 
pieces may be mentioned the duet, “ Moi, que de 
vous je me sépare,” the air, “Quel antre affreux ?” 
and the trio, “ Se calme-telle unpeu.” 

After La Caverne, Lesueur produced, in 1724, 
Paul et Virginie, not a very remarkable work, 
but it contained a hymn to the sun, which used 
to be executed at the concerts formerly given at 
the Feydeau. While Chapel-master at Notre- 
Dame he had written for the opera Tclémache 
dans Vile de Calypso. Though accepted, being 
never performed, c. withdrew the score, and ar- 
ranged it as an opera comique, in which shape it 
was subsequently produced (1796). Lesueur 
quarrelled with Sarrette about some writings 
against the Conservatoire, where he resided, and 
was thus obliged to leave his quarters, and thus 
found himself thrown with his family on the wide 
streets, unprovided with the smallest means. A 
lucky chance rescued him from this position. 
The famous Paisiello, then Napoleon’s Chapel- 
master, having requested permission to retire, his 
place was conferred on Lesueur, as we have al- 
ready mentioned. He was then able to obtain a 
hearing for his opera, Les Bardes, which had 
long been languishing on the shelves of the ope- 
ra. The first performance took place on the 
10th July, 1804. 

In an anonymous pamphlet, entitled Le Rideau 


* The inhabitants of Abbeville have set up a statue to Le- 
sueur in one of their public places. 


t Deborah—Oratorio. 1823. 


| Leré, Lesueur is reproached with being too dra- 
matic in his masses, and not sufficiently so in his 
operas. The truth is he wrote his scores for sa- 
cred music a little in the style of those destined 
for the stage, and thus what seemed theatrical in 
a place of worship would have heen in its right 
place on the stage, and what might have been 
strictly suitable to a church would be deemed 
too slow for the theatre. 





Improvements in Key-Boards of Pianofortes 
and other Instruments. 


There is no doubt that at the present time the 
manufacture of pianofortes has reached a very 
high degree of perfection, and that some of our 
American squares, and even a few of our grands, 
ean very well compete with the best made in 
Europe. While the attention of the manufac- 
turers has been called to a great many different 
points, it is surprising that an improvement in 
key-boards has escaped them. This is so much 
more remarkable, if we come to consider how 
the key-board, has been originated and transfer- 
red to the pianoforte. It has been derived from 
the organ. At first the organ was played, not 
by pressing down the keys with the fingers, but 
by beating them with the fist. As the note C 
was made the basis of the natural scale, and 
most of the church music was written in C ma- 
jor, it was found convenient to place all the keys 
of this scale on one level; consequentiy, when, 
later, the sharps (black keys) were added, only 
half of the length of whole key could be given to 
them, and thus was caused the denomination of 
half or semi-tones. These sharps could only be 
placed in groups of 2 and 3, which, even, after 
it had become a habit to play with the fingers, 
instead as formerly, with the fist, did not improve 
much the art of playing. The only thing that 
could be said in favor of these groups was, that 
they would be easily seen and distinguished, an 
advantage which might have been achieved in 
many other ways. The system of groups causes 
difficulties with regard to the fingering of the 
different scales, and makes the execution of cer- 
tain chords in a rapid tempo almost impossible. 
All intervals. extending an octave, the legato 
playing of which is of such high importance in 
reference to the melody as well as the accom- 
paniment, can not be produced on the key-board 
of the pianoforte, and compositions for the or- 
chestra can only be played after having been 
narrowed down to the limited space of the pres- 
ent system. To overcome these difficulties by 
the use of the pedal, has not only caused great 
labor to the pupil, but in many instances spoiled 
his taste, giving him the queer notion to find only 
that beautiful what is difficult. Finally, the an- 
atomical construction of the hands facilitates the 
movements of the fingers, if they are kept close 
and the arms rest quiet, while the system of our 
present key-board makes it necessary to keep the 
fingers always stretched, and to move sometimes 
even very suddenly, the arms to the right and to 
the left. 7 

When this system of the key-board was appli- 
ed from the organ to the spinet and clavichord, 
and from these to the pianoforte, the theory of 
music was very little developed. Some of the 
most important intervals were not known at all, 
and were introduced at a later period. Even the 
tuning of such instruments could only be done 
partly, so that it was impossible to play pieces in 
all the clefs on the same instrument, because all 
the notes could not be brought to such a purity 
of tone as was pleasant to theear. Only after 
the exertions of such men as Eubert, Rameau, 
and Lambert, towards the middle of the 18th 
century, who, combining knowledge of _ music 
with that of mathematics, succeeded in finding out 
a perfect musical temperature, carried out by 
practical tuners, it became impossible to compose 
and play pieces in all the clefs. And only then 
could the celebrated composer, J. S. Bach, write 
the series of Preludes and Fugues, known under 
the title: “Le clavecin bien temperé,” by which 
title was at once indicated that the work contain- 
ed pieces written in all the clefs. Since this great 
master, in his unsurpassed compositions, has laid 
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the foundation of the modern pianoforte playing, 
the latter has been brought to a very high degree 
of perfection, so neh so, that most of the classi- 
eal works of the old masters are now set aside 
as being too simple. In spite of all this, our sys- 
tem of the key-board is still the same. It is true, 
a very few attempts at improvement have been 


smade, but: without any kind of success, for they 


were founded upon the overthrowing of the 
whole system, a thing which is quite impossible, 
considering that all our pianoforte music is based 
upon it. 

In the latest improvement of this kind, this 
great block in the way of all inventions applied 
to the key-board. has been avoided. Mr. Schii- 
nemann, from Berlin, now residing among us, 
has hit upon a_ plan which leaves the whole sys- 
tem of the key-board quite unaltered, being only 
an addition to it, that can be used by the player 
according to his own discretion, and with which 
he can become acquainted ina very little time. 
After a short practice he will be able to play the 
chromatic seale sliding, which cannot be done on 
the present pianoforte. How important this is, 
can be easily learnt from the fact, that the chro- 
matic seale belongs to every clef, and that the 
possibility of protean with ease the glissando 
chromatic scale, will give to the performer the 
means of adding to the effect of light and shade 
in his playing. The sliding can be done with 
one or both hands, in octaves or any other com- 
binations, upwards and downwards. With the 
same facility, as the simple chromatic scale, the 
pianist can play chromatic passages of minor and 
major thirds or fourths, minor and major sixths 
of octaves, and also chromatie successions of 
chord as for instance the sixth, including the 
third, the octave including the third, the chord 
of the diminished seventh, shortly, every chro- 
matic passage of every description. Triads or 
other harmonic combinations can be executed 
either chromatically or in keys, requiring sharps 
and flats with much greater facility than at pres- 
ent, setting aside the complicated fingering now 
in use, and bringing the different clefs to the 
same level as the C major. This invention will 
be undoubtedly welcome to composers as well as 
performers, on account of the old key-board re- 
maining unchanged, and of the new resources 
which is offered to them by the addition. We 
hear that the latter will increase the price of the 
pianoforte only a trifle-—Musical Review and 


World. 


A Gossip about Organs. 


We wonder how many, out of the thousands to 
whom the tones of the organ are so familiar, ever 
giving more than a passing thought to it, or reflect 
on the science and skill that have been lavished on it 
from the times of the reed-pipes of the ancients up 
till now, when it has become the most gigantic and 
complex musical instrument of modern times, In- 
deed, many amateurs, fond as they are of music, and 
of church-musi¢c in particular, are surprised when 
they begin to find out what a vast amount of ma- 
chinery is packed into such a small compass, and 
what a number of abstruse and scientific principles 
have to be attended to before they can extract even 
one sweet sound. The earliest organ was probably 
nothing more than a series of reeds blown by the 
mouth, a proceeding which was found so tiresome, 
that it was not long before the bellows came into use 
so as to ensure a constant supply of wind; but even 
then it was ouly a rudiment of the present instru- 
ment, since it was not till the eleventh century that 
a keyboard was first added to the one in Magdeburgh 
Cathedral. Here was an epoch in the history of sa- 
cred music, the lowest step of that platform of divine 
harmony which has since risen in such noble strains, 
and which is still ever ascending. What masters in 
the art have played out their lives since then, filling 
the world with the glorious creations of their genius! 

It will not be uninteresting to the general reader if 
we endeavor to sketch briefly the manner in which the 
interior of the organ is arranged—the popular notion 
of all that is necessary being, some pipes, wind, and 
a person to play. After all, this may be a simple 
definition ; but the curious and compact way in which 
so much delicate workmanship is put together is 
surely worthy of a little attention. Of course there 
is every variety both in size, volume and cost; but 
we will take a sample of the ordinary church-organ 
and examine it at our leisure. What is generally 





called a good sized one would be more correctly 
spoken of as three or four harmoniously put together 
into a case, and not only involving distinet sets of 
pipes, but also distinct sets of keys upon which to 
play. Thus, in one case, we have frequently three, 
and in very large organs, four sets of finger-keys, or 
manuals, termed the great, the swell, and the choir 
organs ; while the corresponding set to be played by 
the feet are called pedals. The grand desideratum, 
the wind, was always supplied by bellows, of course ; 
but even in this point, immense improvements have 
been effected. Bellows are of two kinds, diagonal 
and horizontal; the former so called, because, when 
blown, one end ascends while the other is stationary, 
giving it a wedge-like appearance, while the horizon- 
tal bellows always preserves an uniformly level sur- 
face. 

Almost all the old organs were fitted with the first 
kind, but the inconvenience was that the supply of 
wind was so irregular as to necessitate the use of sev 
eral pairs (the organ at St. Sulpice, in Paris, having 
actnally fourteen), whereas one pair of horizontal 
bellows is equivalent to at least half-a-dozen of the 
diagonal species, ‘The wind which has been collected 
is then distributed hy wooden pipes, termed wind- 
trunks, into a shallow box or wind chest, where it 
accumulates ready for more minute dispersion to the 
various portions of the instrument. Now the mech- 
anism hecomes a little more intricate. The roof of 
the wind-chest is formed hy what is called the sound- 
hoard, on which are a certain number of grooves or 
channels perforated with holes, so as to allow of the 
conducting of the wind to the several pipes. Never- 
theless, as matters stand at present, the moment that 
the wind is introduced, all the pipes would speak at 
once, to obviate which a movable piece of wood, or 
sounding-pallet is inserted in the groove, the control 
over it being exercised by means of a wire connected 
with the key-note ; the result is, that when the note 
is pressed, the wire acts on the pallet, allowing the 
air to escape into that partienlar groove, and thus 
produces a musical note, or, we may say, notes ; for, 
as there are several pipe-holes to each groove, all 
those pipes would sound simultancously. This, how- 
ever, is prevented by a series of sliders, perforated in 
such a manner as to correspond with the holes of the 
sounding-hoard, and table below it, and by this means 
all the pipes not wanted can be shut off at will. The 
keys of the manuals are connected with the sounding 
pallets hy rather complicated mechanism, into which 
it would be tedious to enter now, although it does 
not always follow that they must be close to each 
other, an instance of which. Mr. Hopkins tells ns, is 
to be found in Prince Albert’s organ at Windsor, 
where the keys are placed twenty two feet from the 
rest of the instrument, while in that of the Chareh 
of St. Alessandro, there is a long movement of 115 
feet. 

We must not forget to mention, ere we go any 
further, that the sliders which admit or shut the wind 
off from the pipes, being all placed inside, and out 
of the reach of the player, are controlled externally 
by the use of the draw-stop; and, as everybody 
knows, the size of an organ is generally estimated 
by the number of the stops. Those that are appor- 
tioned to each manual of the organ, are usually acted 
upon only by the kevs of that manual, but by the 
invention of the coupler, the stops of any two man- 
uals can be brought into connection; for instance, 
we see in descriptions of organs, swell coupler to 
great, or choir to great, &c., implying that by this 
means the swell or choir manuals can be broughtg 
under the same action as the great. 

It is obvious that a tremendous power is thus put 
into the hands of the performer, who is able at will 
to pile up Pelion on Ossa, and thunder forth his mu- 
sic to the loudest. As another instance of economi- 
zing in the labor of plaving, we may mention the 
composition pedals by which a certain number of 
stops are pulled ont simultaneously with the working 
of the pedal, without the necessity of the organist 
taking his hands off from the keys. 

The most important department of the organ is 
that of the pipes, a department of all others which 
shows the particular stamp of the builder, the most 
eminent of whom can often be recognized by their 
tone. 

Pipes are divided into two classes, those made of 
metal and those of wood; the metal being either 
of pure tin or a compound of tin and lead. 

Mr. Walker is very fond of using a composition 
called spotted metal, in which there is about one- 
third of tin ; and very nice it looks, particularly for 
front speaking pipes, where no money can be afford- 
ed for external decorations. Both metal and wooden 
pipes vary considerably in shape and size, depending 
entirely on the quality and quantity of sound to be 
produced, and the ingenuity expended upon them 
may be imagined when, as in the Panopticon organ, 





sixty stops have to be inserted, implying an aggre- 
gate of 4,000 pipes. The swell is simply a smaller 
organ contained in the large one, and shut up ina 
box, the front of which works like a Venetian blind, 
allowing the sound to increase or diminish as the 
shutters are moved up or down; but, in small in- 
struments, with only one row of keys, a substitute is 
used, of a large shutter placed immediately behind 
the show or speaking pipes, and worked in the same 
way by a pedal. 

The first European organ of which we have any 
account, appears to have been sent to Pepin, king of 
the Franks, by the Byzantine emperor, Constantine, 
in 757. It must have been a queer concern, for it 
was not until the end of the eleventh century that the 
key-board was introduced, each key being five inches 
wide, so as to allow them to be beaten down by the 
fist. Indeed even so late as 1529, we find that a new 
organ was bought for Holbeach, ia Lincolnshire, for 
the magnificent sum of £3, 6s. 8d.; and a still more 
splendid one put up in Trinity College, Oxford, a 
few years later, for £10. Now-a-days the competi- 
tion amongst our English towns as to which shall 
have the finest organ, has run the prices up to £3000 
or £4000. It is curious to observe how many conti- 
nental cathedrals have more than one instrament ; 
and, in fact, it is unusual to find a church of any 
size without two or more. That of St. Antonio, at 
Padua, has four large ones ; while St. Mark, at Ven- 
ice, has two large, and four small portable ones, 
which can be easily moved about ; and, if we recol- 
lect rightly, there are also six in the cathedral at Se- 
ville. 

Their usual position in English churches was in 
the gallery at the west end, facing the communion- 
table, and in cathedrals between the nave and choir, 
—a sitnation, by the way which came into fashion 
after the Reformation, and so fur objectionable, that 
it interferes sadly with the general view ; but in most 
new churches they are generally placed upon ora 
little above the ground floor, either in the chancel or 
at the side of the choir. In the Lutheran charch at 
Dresden, the chapels at Versailles and the Tuilleries 
and at Little Stanmore, near Edgeware, the organs 
are put at the east end, just over the communion 
table ; while in the charch at Courtray, it is divided 
into two portions, so as to allow a window to be visi- 
hle in the middle, while the keys and bellows are 
placed underneath it. 

There is a striking difference in the appearance of 
the organ cases of the present day, as compared with 
the earlier ones. All the decoration now is expended 
on the outside pipes, which are painted and illumi- 
nated in a manner wonderful to behold ; while the 
old builders lavished their taste on the carving of 
the wood. Indeed, this was often carried to a ludi- 
crous extent, particularly in an ergan alluded to by 
Hopkins, who tells us, that not content with innume- 
rable carvings of angels and heavenly hosts, the in- 
ventive artist added trumpets and kettle-drums, which 
were played by the same angels, while a conductor 
with a huge pair of wings beat time. To such a 
pitch was this extrevagance carried, that there was 
even one stop, which when pulled out, caused a fox’s 
tail to fly out into the face of the inquisitive meddler 
Of more chaste appearance than these are the organ 
in the church of St. Nicholas, at Prague, in which 
all the ornaments and framework are of white mar- 
ble, and that in the Escurial, at Madrid, said to be of 
solid silver. 

Instruments are considerably cheaper than they 
used to be; for we are told that Father Smith, the 
most celebrated of the old builders, had £2000 for 
the organ in St. Paul’s which had only 28 stops ; 
while for a trumpet stop in Chichester Cathedral, By- 
field was paid £50. We must remember, however, 
that many are only half stops, that is, furnished with 
pipes for half the notes, whereas these old ones al- 
ways ran through the complete scale. For many 
years the Haarlem organ, which cost £10,000, was 
considered the largest and most complete in she 
world; but it has been frequently surpassed, both in 
size and tone. It contains 60 sounding stops, and 
4088 pipes, one of which is 15 inches in diameter 
and 40 feet long; but in the Birmingham Town Hall 
there is on: of 12 feet in circumference, which meas- 
ures 224 cubic feet in the interior. ‘The organ in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, has 8000 _ and upwards 
of 100 stops; and we imagine that the one at Leeds 
is still larger. An ingenious method of blowing 
this last is in use, viz., by hydraulic power—a room 
underneath being reserved for the water apparatus, 
which costs comparatively little, and rarely gets out 
of order. It is the invention of Mr. Joy, of Leeds, 
and an immense boon to the performer, who can 
play for any length of time on the full organ with- 
out feeling himself dependent on manual labor. 
The Panopticon organ, built by Hill, and the most 
complete in London, is worked by steam power, and 
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possesses four manuals, to each of which duplicates 
are attached, allowing ‘two or three persons to play 
at once. In the arrangement of notes, however, the 
Temple organ is the most peculiar, as it contains 14 
sounds to the octave, whereas most organs have only 
12. The blowing apparatus at Seville is worked by 
a man walking backwards and forwards over an in- 
clined plane balanced in the middle, along which he 
has to pass ten times before the bellows are filled. 

Tt is useful to know, in cases where funds are defi- 
cient or uncertain, that it is by no means necessary 
to have the instrument complete at once ; for, at a 
small extra expense, spare accommodations can be 
provided, and spare sliders for stops, which can be 
filled in at any time. 

In many very small churches, the Scudamore or- 
gan, containing only one stop, is very handy, and 
quite powerful enongh to lead the congregation—he- 
sides having the merit of being extremely cheap, viz. 
only £25. Anything is better than the old harrel- 
organ, which we are happy to think is rapidly be 
coming extinct ; for no church music could expect 
to undergo improvement with such a hopeless piece 
of machinery,—not to mention the freaks which a 
barrel of ill-regulated wind would sometimes perform 
—like the one that started off by itself in the middle 
of the sermon, and had to be taken ont ignominiously 
into the churchyard and left there to play itself 
hoarse. We hope that the time will come when no 
parish, however small, will be without its organ, or 
at least a harmonium, feeling assured that charch- 
music, althongh not the principal thing in our ser- 
vice, is yet of too much importance to be, as we fear 
it often is, utterly neglected.—G. P. Bevan.—N. Y. 
Albion, Sept. v. 





Mosic an Amusement OF THE Home.— What 
shall the amusements of the home be ? 

Where there is the ability and taste, I regard 
music—as seen in happiest ay “ug instruc- 
tion and AS at the head of the 
home evening enjoyments. What a never- failing 
resource have those homes which God has blessed 
with this gift! How many pleasant family circles 
gather nightly about the piano, how many a home 
is vocal with the voice of song or psalm! In other 
days, in how many village homes the father’s viol 
led the domestic harmony, and sons with clarinet or 
flute or manly voice. and daughters sweetly and 
clearly filling in the intervals of sound, made a joy- 
ful noise! There was then no piano, to the homes 
of this generation the great, the universal boon and 
comforter. One panses and blesses it, as he hears it 
throngh the open farm-honse window, or detects its 
sweetness stealing out amid the jargons of the city, 
an angel’s benison upon a wilderness of discord 
soothing the weary brain, lifting the troubled spirit, 
pouring fresh strength into the tired hody, waking to 
worship, lulling to rest. Touched by the hand we 
love, a mother, sister, wife,—say, is it not a minis- 
trant of love to child, to man,—a_ household deity, 
now meeting our moods, answering to our needs, 
sinking to depths we cannot fathom, rising to heights 
we cannot reach, leading, guiding, great and grand 
and good, and now stooping to our lower wants, the 
very frolic of our souls reverberating from its keys ? ’ 
The home that has a piano—what capacity for even- 
ing pleasure and profit has it! Alas that so many 
wives and mothers should speak of their ability to 
play as a mere accomplishment of the past, and that 
children should grow up looking on the piano as a 
sk ay kept for company and show !—Rev. 4 


Ware. 








Vincent Nove tro.—A loss of an honorable and ! 
honored musician is announced in the obituary of 
the week — the departure of the patriarch, Vincent 
Novello, which took place at Nice a few days since. 
He was aged eighty. By descent an Italian, the 
larger part of his life and his professional career were 
~~ in nm; where his sound musical know- 

ze and his command over the organ (then not 
common in England) enabled him to do valuable 
service to his art. Especially was this rendered in 
the naturalization of sacred music of the great Ital- 
ian and German writers belonging to the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Masses of Mozart, Haydn, 
Hummel, and many writers less known,—still merit- 
ing to be known,—owe the largest share of their in- 
troduction in a complete form to Mr. Novello’s edi- 
torship, and to their performance in the Spanish 
chapel to which he was during many years attached. 
He was also an influential member of the Council of 
the Philharmonic Society, in the days when to be- 
long to the same was a European distinction. He 
composed much ; but what he produced was rather 
the work of an honest and temperate musician, per- 
ey trained, than the eee of genius. That he 

as a man,—that his society was culti- 





vated beyond the verge of his own profession, —will 
be seen (to name but one instance) in the Letters of 
Elia. He had a numerous family; and to their dis- 
tinction in his own art, and in the world of letters, it 
would he superfluous to advert. No common respect 
is implied to our farewell to one of the most sterling 
musicians of the old school whom this country has 
possessed as a resident — Atheneum. 





Many Parts anp Many Times—* * Glance 
now at the list of operas in which Madame Grisi has 
sustained characters, with the number of times she 
has played in each in London. “La Gazza Ladra,” 
47; “Anna RBolena,” 38; “ Otello.” 36; “Tl Don 


Giovanni,” 82; “La Donna del Lago,” 21; “T.’ 
Assedio di Corinto,” 11; “Semiramide,” 41; “Tl 
Rarhbiere,””” 383 “La Sonnambula,” 18; “ Marino 


Faliero,”’ 8; “ T Puritani.’’ 92 ; “Prova d’nn Opera,” 
21; “Norma,” 79; “T Briganti,” 5; “I! Matrimonio 
Segreto.”’ (Coroline,) 10; “Malek Adel,” 7; “Tlde- 
gonda,” 2; “Parasina.” 6; “Nozze di Figaro,” 22; 
“Falstaff,” 4; ‘“Lucrezia Borgia,” 97; “Tl Giura- 
mento,” 9; “Il Matrimonio Segreto,” (Lisetta ) 9; 
“Fansta,” 2; “Robert Devereaux.” 6; “Don Pas- 
quale,” 29; “Cenerentola,” 3; “Don ae? 5; 
“Corrado d’Altamura,” 1; “Tl Pirata.” 6; “I Lom- 
hardi,” 11; “I due Foscari, ” 3; “La Favorita,” 26: 
“Tes Huguenots, "78. “Roberto il renee ” 12: “Tl 
Flanto Magico,” 3 ; “Le Prophete,” 9; “Il Trova- 
tore,” 13. 

Some 900 and odd nights are thus accounted for, 
apread over twenty-seven operatic seasons! For so 
many years has Madame Grisi heen singing in Lon- 
don, on an average of about thirty nights a year. 
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Mostc 1x tars Nomper. — Continuation of “ The Hymn of 
Praise,” (Lobgesang), a Cantata by Mendelssohn. 





Editorial Correspondence. 
No. XX. 
Lonpon, Aug. 3. 

The Opera at Covent Garden, after prolonging 
its season through a great many “extra nights,” 
ontlasting all the concerts for about a month, will 
close to-night with a performance of the “ Pro- 
phet.” IT am not dying to hear that again, and 
had rather let last evening’s fresh impression be 
the last of my operatic memories in London. 
For then we had something worthy to conclude 
a “season ;” something to remember the opera by 
so satisfactorily, that one cares not to have that 
memory overlaid by anything of Meyerbeer or 
Verdi. It was the opera of operas, the one which 
wears best with true music-lovers—and with no 
public more than with that of London — Don 
Giovanni. This shall be my last as it had been 
my first, opera in London—the alpha and omega, 
and likewise the middle of my Cevent Garden 
record. Eight times has Mozart’s master work 
been given here since the commencement of the 
season in the first week in agen and every time 
to crowded and enth tic 

And such an audience is a sight to see! From 
the hospitable box in the corner by the stage your 
eye commands the whole ; you look down on the 
brilliant rows of comfortable “pit stalls,” guinea 
seats all elegantly occupied, which take up the 
whole width and depth of the parterre, except a 
starveling segment in the very rear where thirty 
or forty stall-less people can have “pit” pure et 
simple, the condensed quintessence of it, for 
seven shillings ; afew feet higher, the enclosing 
circle of “pit boxes,” nodding and smiling and 
fanning with beauty and with fashion ; then, just 
below you, the “grand tier” of nobility, et cetera, 
a sacred circle, closed to the non-elect, a broad, 
bright zodiac that hoops the heavens round at 





es. 





mid height, beginning over the way there with 
the Royal box, which (to the credit of all con- 
cerned) is distinguished from the others only by 
its width, and not, as on the continent, by tawdry 
display of crowns and other gilding to remind 
you that the house and the fullness thereof are 
the King’sor the Grand Duke’s; then lifting 
your eves (or lorgnette) to their natural level, 
you may contemplate another circle. of which 
you are a happy atom, called the “ first circle” 
(of mere humans), and which vies in animated 
charms with either sphere or circle of the blest 
below, whether they he noble or be human: and 
then upward to another Tustrous circle ; and up- 
permost of all, most noteworthy of all, and most 
significant, a great space opening far back behind 
the sun (read chandelier), row rising behind 
row as far as glass can reach, all densely packed 
with heads, like seeds in the capsule of a sun- 
flower, the “amphitheatre,” where sit the people. 
There are the. real lovers of Don Juan: these 
taste an immortality in Mozart’s music; it hath 
a zest of present heaven for them, and causeth 
their faces to shine; there is more meaning than 
we think in the theatrical cant term ‘ gods of 
the gallery.” Not that other portions of the house 
were dull or inaccessible to Mozart, or that mu- 
sical motives were not the ruling ones in more 
than one of the fashionable constellations hang- 
ing in those circles; but the focus of appreciative 
response and enjoyment was evidently up there 
among “the gods;” and it is a curious fact, and 
creditable to English musical taste, that on the 
“Don Giovanni” nights, the “Tell” nights, &c., 
the ampitheatre is always crowded, while the 
Traviatas, Rigoletios, and that sort of thing, are 
taken under the more exclusive wing of rank 
and fashion, which “subscribe” and call for such. 
A Don Giovanni night is emphatically a people’s 
night. What I have chanced to witness has, I 
am told, been equally characteristic of the entire 
season ; of the seventy-four performances, the 
eight of Don Giovanni, the nine of “ William 
Tell,” the five or six of J2 Barhiere have been 
those which have seen the ampitheatre and all 
the cheaper places the best filled. Of course 
the attraction of favorite singers—especially of 
the rising star, the “ bright particular,” young 
Adelina Patti, has also had its influence on the 
popular tide, apart from the intrinsic interest of 
the composer and the piece. But most preferred 
to hear and see this gifted maiden as Zerlina, 
as Rosina (in spite of some defects), or as Amina 
—in three operas whose charm as music never 
can wear out — to being made patient with the 
platitudes of Marta and La Traviata by the re- 
deeming personality of such a pleasing little 
body. And who compose the crowd up there ? 
Partly, largely, no doubt, the Germans, who seem 
seem to be almost as numerous in London as in 
New York; for they have heard Mozart’s great 
work more times in their life perhaps than any 
other class, and therefore love it better; but also 
a great many, a majority of English born. It is 
no mob, answering to the “ ground-lings” of the 
theatres of old; they are well-dressed, respecta- 
ble and polite people; the front rows indeed 
present a goodly show of elegance and beauty. 
There are three grades of seats there, at ‘prices 
of 7 shillings, 5 shillings, and 2s. 6d. 

The theatre itself is well suited to the display, 
as well as to the convenience, of such a brilliant 
audience. Although it is said to be architec- 
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turally inferior to the house that was burnt down 
and which it suddenly replaced, and although 
the auditorium has no peculiarly artistic aspect, 
yet it is spacious, elegant, light, cheerful, well 
ventilated and comfortable. The stage arrange- 
ments of course are on a very grand and com- 
plete scale, and vie with those of any other the- 
atre in Europe. 


And now for Don Giovanni. A magnificent 
orchestra, to begin with ; and such a rendering 
of the overture, that no one could choose but lis- 
ten and be penetrated, filled with the rich music 
and with unwillingness to lose a single note of 
what would follow. There is no orchestra in 
Europe more complete and choice in its material, 
or which gives cut a more rich and beautiful 
ensemble of tone. The quality of the instruments, 
of the strings especially, is remarkably fine; 
every player is a virtuoso and happy in the pos- 
session of an instrument worthy of him, such as 
contributes a pure, warm, sympathetic tone to 
the euphonious whole. Such fine violas, ’cellos, 
double-basses, violins, taking the mass of them 
together, I think I have heard nowhere else, un- 
less it were in Dresden, and there not so many 
of them. The average style of performance, 
too, at least in point of spirit, brilliancy, precis- 
ion, power, richness of coloring, is not surpassed 
in Paris, Berlin, Dresden, or Vienna. The only 
fault is, that it rolls on in the glory of its full 
tide too triumphantly sometimes, and does not 
readily and instinctively subdue itself to the 
singer’s voice. It is a brave orchestra, however, 
in the good senses of the word. And it has Mi- 
CHAEL Costa for conductor, who is a monarch 
in his way, and whose celebrity requires no justi- 
fication. His air of quiet self-possession and au- 
thority, his ease and dignity of manner, albeit 
mingled with a little Neapolitan conceit, always 
give assurance. Although an Italian, long ex- 
perience has made him cosmopolitan in music — 
has he not written an oratorio quite ala Men- 
delssohn ? We have heard his tempi sometimes 
criticised ; and so it has been with I dare say all 
conductors, not excepting Mendelssohn; and 
they do say that he is prone to hurry music 
which he does not like—a weakness which, con- 
sidering how much trash he has at times to pre- 
side over, can be easily excused. The Verdi-ites, 
however, take it seriously. But, as the most 
nearly related sects in religion or politics quarrel 
the most sharply, so it is no wonder that South 
Italian and North Italian musicians do not belong 
to the same “mutual admiration society,” and 
that Milan and Naples each regard the other as 
a Nazareth whence no musical good thing can 
come. But Costa not only possesses in himself 
the secret of musical expression, the true tradi- 
tion of the Italian cantabile; he is a complete 
musician, and hence on neutral ground at least, 
in the great works of Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, &c., you can only rely on his in- 
telligent and conscientious and even con amore 
rendering. And to this neutral ground belong 
also such works of universally acknowledged 
genius as Rossini’s operas, for it is a cheering 
fact that as far as regards real masterworks of 
genius, all controversy of “ schools” is soon for- 
gotten; it is only while the lesser deities reign, 
while second and third rate composers occupy the 
stage, while Meyerbeer and Verdi, Donizetti and 
Flotow, and Auber and Balfe, &c., are in ques- 
tion, that we hear or care about the Italian and 





the German school, the new school and the old 
school, and what not. At all events, Don Juan 
is not an opera that would be likely to suffer 
under Costa’s hands ; it is a feast always for mu- 
sicians like him and the members of his splendid 
orchestra; and doubtless every individual of 
those eighty or ninety knows every note of it by 
heart and could have played it through without 
a sheet before him. Of course the overture was 
played with unction. A good overture, as play- 
ed by the Covent Garden orchestra is not a thing 
to go unheeded; it enforces attention; people 
cannot talk through it until the singers come. 
And what a cast! In the ensemble, orchestra, 
chorus, stage effect, &c., the London opera may 
have competitors in other cities; but not in the 
principal singers; London wealth and musical 
ambition draw and keep here the greater number 
of the best. As Donna Anna we had Mme. 
Penco, a bright and spirited Italian woman, 
with considerable dignity of person, and face 're- 
sembling Tedesco, only not so fleshy. She has 
a good rich, even quality of voice, and sings all 
in an artist-like and well-schooled manner; not 
a great singer, but one in whom such a part does 
not essentially suffer. Grist took Donna Anna 
in a preceding performance, and, worn as her 
voice is, and obliged as she was to transpose some 
of the music, she was really superb in it. She 
will never come upon the stage here again to 
sing it less well, having at last really taken her 
farewell both at the Opera and at the Crystal 
Palace. The Elvira this time was indiffer- 
ent: a young and pretty figure, with a bright 
and pretty voice, — Mme. OrToLANI-TIBERINI. 
Mme. Cs1iiaG, her predecessor in this réle, 
made, on the contrary, the most effective, finely 
conceived, and ladylike Elvira I have ever seen 
upon the stage. Csillag has rather an unman- 
ageable organ, and is hardly a finished singer 5 
but there is soul and passion in her every tone, 
look and motion; an artist in a high, poetic sense 
who never fails to interest. But the chief delight 
and admiration of the audience was “little Patt” 
as the clever little witch and coquette of a peas- 
ant bride, Zerlina. And justly so. It was the 
most charming of all her charming impersona- 
tions; decidedly the most fascinating Zerlina, 
musically and dramatically, which I have seen 
since Bosio. It would be folly to expect in her 
the perfect singer we have lost in Bosio ; yet she 
sang all the music simply, with pure style and 
expression, and with most felicitous and charac- 
teristic touches. The voice, which we had feared 
was growing old too fast from too much work in 
public, and too little time for rest and private 
study, had a delicate, fresh bloom upon it, that 
was delightful. It was only once, I think, that 
she indulged in an unmeaning cadenza or “ em- 
bellishment ” on Mozart’s perfect melody ; and 
that, probably, was the fault of some adviser ; 
she seldom deviates from good taste and artistic 
truth where she is allowed to go alone; her in- 
stinct seems unerring. In recitative, in the easy, 
conversational Italian parlando, she is singularly 
fine for such achild. Her acting of the part 
was full of life and nature, amusingly original, 
the by-play incessant, and helping out the signif- 
icance of every scene in which she was on the 
stage. For instance, the wonder and delight 
with which she (and her Masetto with her) gazes 
round on the splendors of Don Juan’s ball room, 
and the timidity with which she sinks into the 





luxury of one of those incredible chairs! Best 
of all, her exquisite coquetry in Batti, batti, with 
her offended simpleton of a bridegroom. Happy 
for her here to be so exquisitely mated! Happy 
for the public too! Is not that a nice cast in- 
deed, in which the commonly considered small 
part of Masetto is given to no less an artist than 
Roncont? In his hands it becomes really a 
great serio-comic part. His voice to be sure is 
passé, painfully “ dilapidated ” (to use a common 
figure of critics, who seem to suppose that voices 
are built up like stone walls, or put together like 
mosaics). But as a singer, he is thoroughly an 
artist ; and as an actor, especially in comedy, he 
is inimitable and irresistible, as full of the quick 
“ heat lightning” of suggestion as if he were al- 
ways improvising his part under a happy inspira- 
tion. Yet it may be a question whether he is 
not prone to run it into too broad farce. But he 
contrives to maintain his dignity with refined 
publics, and noone thinks of Ronconi as a buf- 
foon. He has-earned and is not likely to forfeit 
the character of artist, and is mentioned as 
among his peers with Mario and Tamberlik and 
Lablache. &c. Such an old Masetto and such a 
young Zerlina were natural provocatives of many 
happy, unexpected traits of naturalness and hu- 
mor. 

It would be superfluous labor for me here to 
enter into a detailed analysis of Patti’s Zerlina, 
or of any of the parts, since the Journal of Music 
has no doubt copied some of the very just and 
graphic remarks of the Times and other London 
critics. A few words only of the other leading 
singers. The Don Giovanni was M. FAuRE, a 
refined, effective baritone, who always sings and 
acts well, and whose impersonation of that most 
difficult réle has more life and gentlemanly ease, 
is more free from absurdity, vulgarity, overdoing 
or underdoing, than any one that I remember. 
Not a great singer, but a sterling and invaluable 
one for parts like Tell and Don Giovanni. The 
familiar figure of CARL Formes was the first to 
greet us when the curtain rose. His Leporello is 
after the common German fashion : capital in all 
the earlier scenes, but altogether too farcically 
grotesque in the last scene to comport with the 
sublime terrors of the supernatural visitation and 
the music. He sang as we have heard him “ on 
the other side.” The old Commander, the Man 
of Marble, was most impressively represented by 
Sig. TaGLiaFico, who seems to be clever in all 
sorts of parts suited to a baritone, or even pon- 
derous basso. The Don Ottaviowas TAMBERLIK, 
— next to Mario, the greatest of all the tenors I 
have heard. But very different from Mario; his 
chief power lies in strong declamatory, impas- 
sioned, heroic parts; he is greatest in the Tell 
music, or as the Prophet. His voice is not as 
well preserved as Mario’s, not as fresh and juicy, 
by no means as fine in its whole compass; but 
the tone is very resonant and marrowy and 
manly when he chooses, and he has the art to 
save his strength so as to strike with certainty in 
the important crises. His // mio tesoro was very 
admirable; but his best service was in the ac- 
companied recitative dialogue, and in the inter- 
woven ensembles, where his rich, crisp tone al- 
ways tells, and contributes its full worth to the 
harmony. He has a manly presence and a gen- 
tlemanly action. Such an Ottavio is not a no- 
body — and certainly Mozart has not given him 
the music of a nobody to sing. 
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The chorus, the mise en scéne, ballet, and gen 
eral treatinent of the opera as a whole was splen- 
didly complete, and worthy of such orchestra, 
such singers, such audience —and prices! I 
missed the usual inconsistencies and dead, un- 
meaning places in the action and stage presenta- 
tion — usual, I mean, in America. The thing 
was a consistent whole ; and more than ever did 
Don Juan seem to me the universal opera, typical 
of the whole story of human life. It has spun 
itself into altogether too long a story in this let- 
ter, so I must leave “ William Tell,” the “ Bar- 
ber,” &e., with a general summary, to another. 


D. 


. 

Musical Correspondence. 

Vienna, Ava. 18, 1861.—At last again in the 
old room, after much tossing about on sea and land 
—as we used to translate in the opening lines of the 
Fineid—though the form of these tossings-about has 
certainly undergone no small change since the days 
of General Aéneas that old fillibuster, his Pater An- 
chises and parvus Tulas. Crossing the channel by 
steam in some seven hours, where it is 64 miles wide 
(Newhaven to Dieppe), and then ranning up to 
Paris on a railroad, moving about the city in omni- 
bases, and finally spending a day or two on the 
Rhine and Danuhe on steamboats—these are matters 
rather out of the late P. Virgilius Maro’s experi- 
ence. 

In the eld room, Sunday morning, nine o’clock 
and hells rinring lustily, but whether to call people 
to the worship of the ‘“ Most High” or in honor of 
the “All Highest”’ (Aller Hochster) the former heing 
the term applied to the Deity; the latter to German 
Kings and Emperors and the more important person- 
ages, I cannot make out. It is Francis Joseph’s birth- 
day and a cloud of smoke is rolling away yonder 
from the Glacis, caused by the vollies of thousands 
of muskets fired in his honor. So I am puzzled to 
know to whose honor these Sunday morning bells 
are ringing. 

In the old room again, with what a heap of letters 
to be examined and answered! Let this he the 
apolozy to those who have waited for months for an- 
swers to their missives, viz., that I was, after leaving 
Vienna a year since, drawn from point to point by 
the prospect of new ‘ placers’ of my sort of native 
gold, some of which proved very rich though others 
involved only loss of time and labor—and that I 
was continually expecting to be on my way back to 
Vienna and thought it hardly worth while to have 
my packages forwarded. By degrees arrearages shall 
be worked up. 

In looking back over the time, which has elapsed 
since my last notes to the Journal, I see little or no- 
thing that can lend interest to its columns, at least of 
musical matters, 

In Paris where I remained a short time I heard 
no music and have no notes save of the doings of the 
few American painters, whom I still found there. 
Some have gone home, others were just going, others 
were away on summer tours. 

In May’s studio I found a picture of Michael An- 
gelo leaving the Vatican nearly complete, figures 
half life -size,—a magnificent portrait of Mad. de 
Podesta,—a girl at her toilet, life size, well advanced 
—and sketches for a large picture of Jews and Jew- 
esses “ by the rivers of Babylon.” 

Cranch has nearly or quite complete, two more of 
his Venetian grand Canal pictures, one of them a 
moonlight. 

Dana has been making some changes in the effects 
of his “ Excelsior,” and has finished a fine scene on 
the Norman coast, and was on the point of flitting 
for the hot weather. I find on hunting up my former 











notice of his doings, that an important point in rela- 
tion to the proposed picture of the “Three Wise Men 
of Gotham,” was omitted either through my own 
carelessness or that of “ the printer!” That is, that 
he long since sketched it and only awaits an order to 
work it out on a large scale. 

Boughton I found out at Ecouen, a village about a 
dozen miles north of Paris, busy in a peasant house, 
primitive enough, too—upon exqnisite little pictures 
of the peasant womer and children. 

Thom was there also, in a large stable studio with 
young Frére and a painter on porcelain ; in one cor- 


j ner Frére’s horse, in anather the porcelain man’s fur- 


nace, floor of earth and everything to make it free, 
easy and jolly. Thom has a picture on his easel, 
cahinet size, of faggot gatherers in the woods in 
winter—a nice one it will be. 

Yewell has just sent to America a group of hoys 
after bathing, half dressed, one of them poking a 
crab from his hidingplace under a rock ; has finished 
a picture of laborers in a wheat harvest field, and has 
two others sketched—one, people in a court-yard, 
time of Henry IV., listening to wandering musicians, 
the other a girl tantalizing a child with a bunch of 
grapes. 

Babcock still continues, as the correspondent of 
the Tribune once said of him to steal the most  bril- 
liant colors of the precious stones and fix them upon 
canvass. IIe has a small picture just about finished 
of young women singing, with colors as gorgeous 
as Beethoven’s harmonies. Ai WT. 
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Musical Chit-Chat. 


By our last letters from Mr. Dwicut, we were 
advised that he had taken passage in the Great East- 
ern, which was to have sailed Sept. 10th. We trust, 
therefore, before our next issue, to have the pleasure 
of welcoming him home, in which we doubt not that 
our readers will share. 


Muir. GABRIELLE DE LA Morte. — Our readers 
will take notice of the advertisement of this lady in 
another column. We have often referred to her 
public performances and to her success as an instruc- 
tor of pupils, and can now only repeat what we have 
said before in commending her to the notice of the 
public. 

We desire to call the attention of the parents of 
musical children to Mr. ZERRAHN’S advertisement. 
The vocal classes which this gentleman proposes to 
re-open this season have been a success in every re- 
spect last winter, and a source of much pleasure as 
well as of valuable information to the pupils. 

Our New York Correspondent desires our readers 
to know that he did not intend, in his last letter, to 
call the Princess Clothilde a “dumb,” but a devout 
attendant at church, In the same letter, for Mme. 
Beyer, read Berger. 

Tne Mewyperssoun Quintette Cun have 
received a new member, Mr. GOERING, who has just 
arrived here from Hamburg, where he was engaged 
by Mr. Aveust Fries, to take the place filled dur- 
ing their last season by Mr. Zonter. We hope the 
Club may be as successful and fortunate in their next 
series of concerts as they were in their last winter’s 
season. 





It is stated that VeRp1’s new opera composed for 
St. Petersburg, is founded upon a drama entitled 
“Don Alvaro La forza del destino,” written by An- 
gelo de Saavedra Duke de Rivas, a Spanish author 
of the 18th century. 

M. Saxvi, the director of the opera at Vienna, 
proposes to lower the diapason to the normal diapa- 
son of Paris. He is also about to substitute iron 
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chairs and desks in the orchestra, for the wooden 
ones commonly used, in order to gain some acoustic 
advantages of sonority. 


Norma Acapemy or Music at Genesseo, N. 
Y.—A correspondent of the Union gives an account 
of this institution. He speaks as follows of the 
head of the Academy : 

“The President of this Academy is Mr. C. Bas- 
sini, of whose system of vocal instruction T wish 
more particularly to speak. It is of itself worth far 
more than the price of the tuition, for it affords what 
cannot possibly be obtained elsewhere. Mr. Bassini 
is the author or inventor of a system for training the 
voice which is rapidly superceding all others, because 
it is the only one in which the mechanism of the 
voice is properly taken into account and scientifically 
treated. I do not give my own opinion merely, but 
the verdict of all capable, impartial judges, when I 
say that this is the only true system, and that all 
others are false or deficient except so far as they may 
practically embody his ideas Though this assertion 
may at first seem extravagant, yet it can easily be 
understood when it is remembered that nature usual- 
ly has but one law in such matters which many may 
partially understand before the person arises who is 
fully to interpret it. But whatever correct ideas 
may have before been advanced on the subject, they 
are so mixed with error that they can in no proper 
sense be regarded as rivals of the same system. It 
is but just, then, to rank Mr. Bassini as the founder 
of the only method which will bring out the powers 
and resources of the voice exactly as nature intended 
them. And how wonderful that system is those can 
best testify who have given it the most thorough trial. 
Mr. Bassini himself affords, perhaps, the best illus- 
tration of the remarkable results of his own method 
of instraction. The system which permits so deli- 
cate an instrament as the voice to be incessantly 
used, as he has his for many years, more than ten 
hours every day, and, in all that time, to keep com- 
pletely at bay that great common enemy of singers, 
a “sore throat,” must, indeed, be a wonderful one, 
and very different from anything the world has here- 
tofore been accustomed to. 

The result of the same method when applied to 
others was most satisfactorily shown in the perfor- 
mance last week by the class at the academy, of Ros- 
sini’s celebrated work, the “ Stabat Mater.” This 
truly classical and difficult work was rehearsed onl 
a short time toward the close of the term, yet it is 
asserted by competent judges that the rendering was 
far superior to the best ever given by the most cele- 
brated societies of New York city and elsewhere. 
The reason of this is obvious. Every voice had 
been trained according to the same system, separately 
as well as with the class, and having thus been 
drilled singly, in company, in regiment and in divi- 
sion, under so experienced a general as Mr. Bassini, 
it is not surprising that they should have carried the 
audience by storm and gained an overwhelming vic- 
tory. Miss Phelps, of this city, who was some time 
a pupil of Bassini, added much to the pleasure of 
the audience by her assistance.” 


The following “ on dit” is not_ fresh, but is never- 
theless good : 

A millionaire of Paris wrote to Scribe: “ My dear 
sir, I have a great desire to be associated with you in 
some dramatic composition. Will you do me the 
favor to write a comedy, and permit me to add to it 
a few lines of my of my own? I will then have it 
produced in the most costly and splendid style upon 
the stage at my own expense, and we will share the 

lory?”? To which Scribe answers; ‘ My dear sir, 
yo decline your flattering proposal because reli- 
gion teaches me that it is not proper that a horse and 
an ass should be yoked together. To which the mil- 
lionaire replied ; “ Sir, I have received your imperti- 
nent epistle. By what authority do you call me a 
horse ?” 

A letter from Rome, in the London Daily News, 
says that Miss Harriet Hosmer, of whom America is 
justly proud, has completed her fine colossal statue 
of Colonel Benton, to be erected in bronze at St. 
Louis, when it shall have been cast by the Munich 
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foundry, to which the mould will soon be consigned. 
It also says that Miss Hosmer will be nubly repre- 
sented at the Great Exhibition in London next year 
by her statue of the Captive Queen Zenobia. 





Music A Means oF Preservinec Heattu.—It 
is the opinion of our distinguished townsman, Dr. 
Rush, that singing by young ladies, whom the cus- 
toms of society debar from many other kinds of 
healthy exercise, should be cultivated, not only as an 
accomplishment, butas a means of preserving health. 
He particularly insists that vocal music should never 
be neglected in the education of a young lady, and 
states, that besides its salutary operation in soothing 
the cares of domestic life, it has a still more direct 
and important effect. “I here introduce a fact,” says 
Dr, Rush, “which has been subjected to me by my 
profession—it is, that the exercise of the organs of 
the breast by singing contributes to defend them very 
much from those diseases to which the climate and 
other causes expose them. The Germans are sel- 
dom afflicted with consumption, nor have I ever 
known more than one case of spitting of blood 
amongst them. This, I believe, is in part occasion- 
ed by the strength which their lungs acquire by ex- 
ereising them frequently in vocal music, which con- 
stitutes an essential branch of their education.” 

This is irrefutable testimony, but that which fol- 
lows is not the less so : 

“The music-master of an academy,” says Mr 
Gardner, “ has farnished me with an observation still 
more in favor of this opinion. He informs me that 
he has known several instances of persons, strongly 
disposed to consumption, restored to health by the 
exercise of the lungs in singing. In the new estab- 
lishment of infant schools for children of three or 
four years of age, everything is taught by the aid of 
song. ‘heir little lessons, their recitations, their 
arithmetical countings, are all chanted, and as they 
feel the importance of their own voices when joined 
together, they emulate each other in the power of 
vociferating. This exercise is found to bs very ben- 
ficial to their health. Many instances have occurred 
of weakly children, of two, three, and four years of 
age, who could scarcely support themselves, having 
become robust and healthy by this constant exercise 
of the lungs. These results are perfectly philosoph- 
ical. Singing tends to expand the chest, and thus 
inereases the activity of the vital organs.”—J/‘tzqger- 
ald’s Report on Music in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 


, 





Music Abroad, 


London. 


Royav [rattan Opera.—The Royal Italian Op- 
era closed _ its fifteenth season on Saturday, Ang. 3, 
with the Prophete—the opera with which it was in- 
augurated ; Mad. Nantier-Didice, for the first time 
in England, essaying the part of Fides, to which she 
owes most of her laurels in Russia. In the absence 
of Mad. Czillag, who was obliged to leave London 
to fulfil a continental engagement, a better substitute 
could hardly be found than the clever French artist, 
who invariably commands our respect, although 
sometimes failing to elicit our highest admiration. 
In Fides she had to contend against the recollections 
Viardot Garcia, Grisi, Alboni, Tedesco, and Czillag, 
—a powerful array of talent, which, nevertheless, 
she encountered without a positive overthrow, which 
could not be affirmed of all artists who have imper- 
sonated the character. The execution of Meyer- 
beer’s grand work was admirable ; Signor Tamber- 
lik, not for the first time during the season, carrving 
off the chief laurels. The Jean of Leyden of the 
accomplished tenor is now one of the most striking 
performances of the lyric stage. 





Freemasons’ Haty.—An amateur performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise (“ Lobgesang ’’) 
and a miscellaneous concert took place in the above 
Hall, on the evening of Tuesday, July the 16th, un- 
der the direction of the Hon. Seymour Egerton. 
The band and chorus consisted of more than one 
hundred performers ; and the Hon. Victoria Grosve- 
nor presided at the organ. The following is the 
programme in extenso, with the names of the singers 
attached : 

Part I.—No. 1, Sinfonia; No. 2, Cantata; Cho- 
rus ; Solo and Chorus, Miss E. Browne ; Recitation 
and Aria, Dr. Lavies; Chorus ; Duet and Chorus, 
Miss E. Browne and Lady Agneta Yorke ; Aria and 
Recit., Mr. Cleather ; Chorus; Chorale ; Duet, Miss 
E. Browne and Mr. Cleather ; Chorus. 

Part II.— Overtare (William Tell), Rossini; 
Coro con Soli, “ La Carita,” Rossini, Lady Agneta 
Yorke ; Violin Solo, ‘‘ Souvenirs de Bellini,” Artot, 
Hon. S, Egerton ; Quartet, (Martha), Flotow, Mrs. 





Ronalds, Lady Katharine Egerton, Mr. Cleather, and j 


Mr. Massingherd ; ‘‘ Ave Verum,” Mozart; Scena, 
* Ah non credea,” “ Ah non giunge ” (Sonnambula) 
Bellini, Mrs. Ronalds ; Part Song, “ O who will o'er 
the downs?” Pearsall; Overture (Oberon), Weber ; 
Chorus, “ Hallelujah!” (Messiah), Handel. 
Crystat Patace.—A meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Charity School children took place on Thursday ; 
and, although the day was sadly unpropitions, there 
was a large concourse of visitors. Forty-three schools 
were represented, and the whole choral foree reck- 
oned near upon three thousand boys and girls. Mr. 
Henry Buckland conducted, and Mr. James Coward 
presided at the organ ‘The programme was entirely 
selected from sacred works, with the exception of 
“God Save the Queen.” The children sang with 
remarkable freedom, and displaved a great advance 
on last year’s training. Haydn's Hymn, ‘ Lord of 
Heaven atid Earth,’’ was encored and repeated. 





Paris. 


Parris, Aug. 8.—M. Faure has returned, and is 
shortly to make his appearance. It was said he 
would lead off in Guillaume Toll, but the departure 
of M. Gueymard on his congé renders this impossible. 
The Trouvére ( Trovatore), or la Farorita, will, there- 
fore, be the opera, at least most likely, for nothing 
is fixed yet. One thing seems sure, however, and 
that is that the prinee-composer Poniatowski’s mas- 
terwork, Pierre de Medicis, will have a turn. Every 
dog has his day; @ fortior’, princes who condescend 
to the muse, as King Cophetua stooped to the beg- 
gar-maid, may have their night. With all my heart, 
so my attendance he dispensed with: ‘ I care not 
greatly for ‘prince-ish music’ that may be heard.” 
Julien de Medicis will be plaved by M. Faure. 

At the Opéra Comique, Roger will swim gaily 
down the stream of popular favor—a stream that for 
him has yet had no shallows nor back currents. 
With nothing fresher than J/aydée and the Dame 
Blanche, he fills the theatre nightly ; and so thor- 
oughly is he in a vein of triumph, that he may well 
think twice of his journey to St. Petershurg, not- 
withstanding the barbaric pomp there awaiting him. 
The new operas by Messrs. Bazin and Lefehure- 
Wély, which long since I intimated were in prepara- 
tion, will naturally not sce the light till the popular 
tenor has thoroughly brushed off the bloom of his 
re-appearance, 

The Théatre Lyrique is making itself wonderously 
smartexternally. ‘The whole exterior has been or- 
namented and decorated afresh from the hase to the 
roof. The allegorical piece which adorns the front 
is not vet quite completed. The subject is the city 
of Paris represented as a beantiful dame-protectress 
of the fine arts. Grouped around her are figures re- 
presenting Music and the most illustrious masters of 
harmony. It was originally intended that both the 
native composers who had contributed to the glory of 
France, and those of foreign origin to whom she had 
offered shelter and protection on the various Ivrical 
stages of the capital, should be included. This no- 
tion had been suggested by M. Hector Berlioz, but 
has been reserved for separate treatment. It is now 
the subject of the painting with which the ceiling is 
adorned. This ceiling, by the way, is talked of as 
a remarkable specimen of good taste in architectural 
ornamentation. 

Bertin.—After a six weeks’ vacation, the Royal 
Opera House opened, on the 2nd instant, with Doni- 
zetti’s Favorita. At Kroll’s Theatre, Lortzing’s 
Undine has been drawing excellent houses for some 
time past. Signor Lorini, who has just arrived from 
Russia, has again concluded an engagement with the 
manager of the Victoria Theatre for Italian Opera 
next winter. Mr. Balfe is also here. According to 
report, he has come to consult the celebrated oculist, 
Dr. Griife. A proof of the advantage to he derived 
from Signor Garcia’s “Larynx-Speculam”’ has just 
been afforded by the first operation performed with 
his aid. Dr. Bruns, of Tubingen, by means of a 
curved knife, six inches long, with two blades, ha: 
cut away a polypus growing far down the larynx of 
alady related to him. The lady had lost her voice 
for three years, but it is now quite restored. 





Brunswick.—A very interesting performance 
was lately given, under the direction of Herr Franz 
Abt, by the Miannergesangverein and the Singaca- 
demie, in the old Egidien Kirche, which has been 
fitted up especially for concerts. ‘The most success- 
ful pieces were Mendelssohn’s eight-part setting of 
the 43rd Psalm, and Hauptmann’s “Salve Regina.” 
The female chorus sang likewise a very pleasing 
hymn by Blumenstengel, while the male chorus gave 
Schubert’s “Nachtgesang im Walde,” and Abt’s 
“Nineta.” The opera re-opened, after a vacation 
with Mehul’s Joseph. 





Wirspaven.—The fortuitous presence of several 
artistic celebrities rendered the fourth concert given 
by the managers of the baths a very brilliant one. 
Mad. Biirde-Ney sang airs from Oberon and Mrnani ; 
and Herr Wachtel, airs from Die Zauberflite and 
Ernani, Herr Didio played fantasias for the violon- 
cello; Herr Ferdinand Hiller, Mozart’s Concerto in 
1) minor; and Herr Ludwig Strauss, compositions 
hy Vieuxtemps and Strauss. Altogether the concert 
was a great success, 


HampBurG.—Mlle. Marimont, of the Grand Opera 
in Paris, Mad. Rosa Escudier-Kastner, Herr Beck, 
M. Vieuxtemps, and a host of other artists of repute, 
have Leen singing and playing at the concerts here. 

Nerempere.—the principal propositions submit- 
ted by Herr Miiller von der Warra, the Tharingian 
song writer to the Festal Committee, were as follows: 
1. ‘The singers of Germany, by their representatives, 
resolve on founding a Voeal Union of all Germany. 
The object of which shall be—1. The promotion of 
German national song, by all possible means, both 
at home and abroad. 2. The introduction of need- 
ful reforms. 3. The foundation of an Arndt-Zelter 
Fund, for the purpose of assisting the families of 
deceased song-writers and song composers of ac- 
knowledged merit. 4. The promotion of intellee- 
tual and social intercourse by means ef a paper al- 
ready established, and entitled Die Singerhalle, 5. 
The adoption of a universal decoration for German 
singers, to be worn in addition to the respective de- 
corations of the various Societies. 6. The building 
of a Vocal Walhalla in some city, as Nuremberg, 
Coburg, or Frank fort-on-the-Maine, in the heart of 
Germany. —II. The representatives of German 
song, at present stopping in Nuremberg, resolve,— 
That a German Voeal Festival shall take place 
every two years, and that the next such festival shall 
be held in Frankfort-on-the-Maine or Heidelberg. 

Sarsore.—Herr Eckert, lately Capellmeister at 
the Imperial Opera House, Vienna, has accepted a 
similar appointment at the cathedral here, 





Ross1a.—The directorship of the Imperial Chapel 
of Russia has been lately vacant; M. Alexis Lvoff 
having resigned the post on account of his advanced 
age. It has been filled up by M. Bachmeteff, a 
councillor of state and a distinguished musical ama- 
teur. In consideration of M. Lvoff’s long and val- 
uable services, and the part he has had in raising 
the choir of the Imperial Chapel to its high state of 
efficiency (acknowledged throughout Europe), the 
Emperor has allowed him to keep his honorary titles 
of Senator and Court Master (Hofmeister), together 
with the emoluments thereunto appended. M. Lvoff's 
chief services to the Imperial Chapel are as follows : 
Firstly, the collecting and harmonizing of the Chants 
of the Greek Church, a work of vast extent, forming 
thirteen volumes. Secondly, the musical instruction 
of 300 pupils (chapel-masters) for the execution of 
the ecclesiastical chants. Thirdly, the formation of 
a capital of nearly 50,000 roubles for the widows 
and orphans of the choristers. Fourthly, M. Lvoff 
has enriched the library of the chapel by about one 
hundred pieces of church music of his own composi- 
tion. As concerning Russian professors of music, a 
famous “lion pianist” of that empire (Lion Anton 
Rubinstein) has fallen among thieves during his so- 
journ at Lucerne. He has, it would seem, been rob- 
bed of 2,000 silver rubles and a gold wateh. Satis- 
fied with his experience of the hospitality of the 
hardy Swiss, he, hardy Russ, shook the Alpine snow 
from his feet, and betook himself to the modest sea- 
port of Ostend, where he is as likely to be robbed 
as ever, but where he will not be insulted with 
boastful talk about the strict honesty and guileless 
innocence of the inhabitants. 


Tne Granp Vocat Festivat 1n NurEMbERG.* 
—The idea of getting up a Grand Vocal Festival 
for all Germany was, at the present day, a very na- 
tural result of the wish entertained by every educat- 
ed person to behold the various members of the Ger- 
man family united in one great whole. Everything 
thut serves to express this feeling, or that can nourish 
and strengthen the spirit which yearns for a united 
Fatherland is warmly welcomed and everywhere 
adopted and promoted most lovingly and zealously. 

Viewed in this light, the Vocal Festival in Nurem- 
berg was, from the immense interest it excited, a 
healthy sign of the times. No one could well expect 
the Festival to prove any very great event for art, 
although it called forth a few choral compositions, 
of more than ordinary merit, for male voices, and 
this certainly enriched that branch of writing. It 
was to be foreseen that the artistic would be outbal- 
anced by the national element; but why should 
Musie not consider it an honor to be the interpretress 
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of the noblest sentiments and feelings of love for our 
Fatherland, and of a yearning after the union and 
power of the entire German people? That kind of 
music which gushes directly from the human breast 
— we allude to vocal music —is that most nearly 
allied to the soul, whence alone it derives its true 
expression, and on which it exercises the profoundest 
reaction. To sum up in a few words the grand 
result of the Festival, we assert with joy that its 
principal object, namely, the enthusiastic expression 
of German nationality by German poetry and Ger- 
man song, was most triumphantly achieved. 

That the masses of executants who met on the oc- 
casion, the thousands of spectators and listeners who 
flocked from all parts, the festive movements of the 
entire population of the town and its environs ; and 
furthermore, material facts, such as the magnificence 
of Nuremberg itself, to the grandeur of the proces- 
sions, and the fineness of the weather, which was 
without exception most propitious—that all this, we 
say, should co-operate powerfully in bringing about 
the satisfactory general result, was natural. Each 
element in the Festival enhanced the other, and 
music formed only the central point of a display of 
national feeling, such as, for tog unrestrained inter- 
course of all ciasses, and the good-humored enjoy- 
ment of a vast multitude giving themselves up to 
the present moment, and able to rejoice in their 
existence for the sake of that existence itself, is to be 
found only among the members of our own race in 
South Germany. 

For the celebration of a national festival, Nurem- 
berg in the highest degree appropriate. We were 
struck with astonishment, as, amid loud expressions 
of welcome and the flourish of trumpets, we arrived 
at the railway station on Saturday, the 20th July, 
while this pearl of German cities unfolded before 
our eyes its architectural magnificence, which has 
not its equal in Germany, or, in its peculiar way, in 
Europe; and which, moreover, on this occasion, was 
bravely decked out in festive array, carrying us back 
in imagination to gthe time when the imperial city 
of Nuremberg received the German Kaisers, and 
welcomed them with bril.iant state. On the 20th 
July last, however, Music was the guest for whom 
the grand old city, the mother of all German art, 
had put on her gala robes. All the public edifices, 
as well as all the private houses the palaces, and the 
most lest resi es, were decorated from the 
ground floor to the gable points, with flowers and 
foliage, displaying a true artistic feeling, the preva- 
lence of which caused the beautiful forms of the 
various buildings to stand out with more than ordin- 
ary prominence. From the house-tops to about a 
man’s height from the pavement, hung thousands of 
thousands of long flags, which, by their broad stripes 
ot black and gold, announced the signification of,the 
Festival, while a large number of other flags ‘With 
the Bavarian colors waved amongst them, frequent- 
ly bringing out, a highly ingenious manner, as at the 

thhaus, for instance, the architectural outlines by 
an infinity of smaller flags. : 

And yet no flags or colours were requisite to stamp 
Nuremberg as a German city, for not only is each 
world-famous and venerable church, but every house 
as well, a monument of German architectural art. 
This applies not to the buildings of former ages 
alone for down to the preseut day the Nuremberg 
architects, with Hiedelof at their head, have con- 
tinued the taste for the German style, and carried it 
out in a most admirable manner. ‘The broad streets, 
nowhere laid out in informal straight lines, offer, in 
their windings, such pictaresque and surprising 
views, with the vast eneuenel sky visible above, 
since in all the principal thoroughfares there is ample 
space between the opposite rows of houses, that there 
is no other city in which the old and beautiful com- 
bines so harmoniously with the new and beautiful. 


Let our readers picture these streets alive with 
thousands of human beings who made way for the 
interminable line of the Vocal Societies, on their 
road from the Rathhaus to the Music Hall, situate 
outside the Lauffer Gate, allowing them to pass 
through their closely packed ranks, in the most ad- 
mirable order, without pressure or obstruction, but 
simply greeting, with loud hurrahs, now this, now 
that Society, from the most distant parts of their 
Fatherland; let our readers picture to themselves 
the lofty houses, nearly all four stories high, with 
their projecting windows and balconies, and fair 
blooming forms at every casement, while joy reigned 
on every countenance; while handkerchiefs, flags, 
and nosegays were waved in welcome; while, through 
the multitude, the procession of five thousand vigor- 
ous, light-hearted man and youths advanced, bearing 
aloft their magnificent flags, heavy with gold and 
glowing with painting and embroidery, followed by 

e proud recipients of the prizes awarded by the 
various Societies, some with goblets of silver or 








gold, or ivory or wood delicately carved ; others 
with gigantic old German drinking-horns, medals, 
and broad scarves, and while in addition, the military 
music re echoed twice as merrily as usual, from the 
fact of its celebrating Peace, and its greatest tless- 
ings: Art and the love of our Fatherland,—\et our 
readers picture to themselves all this, and they will 
gain some idea of the Festival, although they will 
still fall short of the reality, as displayed to those 
who were actually present ; for thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the day’s proceedings, a person must himself 
have witnessed that light-hearted, frank, unrestrained 
enjoyment, in which our Southern brothers breathe 
and live, 

Passing through the Lauffer Gate, which with the 
tower of gigantic circumference, is one of the finest 
monuments of the fortifications of the Middle Ages, 
the procession pursued its course to the Maxplatz, 
where the Music Hall was erected. The Platz is 
situated about ten minutes’ walk outside the city, 
and, with its usually fine clamps of old trees, its 
large lawns, and broad walks, produces somewhat 
the effects of a London park. A better locality for 
a National Festival can scarcely be imagined. 
Around the Music Hall were booths and temporary 
eating-houses, lighted up in the evening by countless 
variegated lamps. 

The principal ornament of the Platz, the colossal 
Masic Hall peered forth through the picturesque 
groups of lofty trees. The front (the broadest side) 
with a high portico between two towers, built in the 
finest style of old German architecture, was a fine 
sight, agreeably surprising, or rather astounding, the 
visitor by the loftiness and grandeur of its propor- 
tions, as well as by the artistic taste with which it 
had been carried out, particularly when we remem- 
ber of what material the whole edifice consisted, and 
the short time in which it was ran up. The reader 
may form an idea of the capacity of this gigantic 
hall from the following figures :—It is 390 feet long, 
186 feet broad, and in the nave, 54 feet high, and 
comprehends, therefore, a space of 70,000 square 
feet. The internal arrangements and decorations 
were most sensible and tasty. In this case again, the 
most pleasing ornaments were the banners of the 
various Societies, which hung down from the gallery 
which had been built solely to receive them. From 
a round stone basin, decked with flowers, in the cen- 
tre of the Hall, arose a cooling fountain, worked 
by a steam engine at the side of the building. This 
magnificent Hall was planned by the building board 
of the Festival Committee, under the presidency of 
Herr Solger, one of the city architects, and carried 
out by Herr Schellhorn. 

It was not till nine o’clock in the evening that the 
singers were located upon the broad stage, which of 
itself formed a large hall. The building was com- 
pletely filled, admission to the gallery boxes opposite 
the stage and on each side of the structure, being at- 
tained by payment, while the pit was occupied by 
the inhabitants of the city and their families, who 
had been invited to attend the solemn opening of 
the Festival. These highly estimable individuals had 
the most undeniable right to the invitation, since 
they had hospitably received in their homes some- 
where about five thousand singers. From twelve to 
fifteen thousand persons were present on the occa- 
sion, so the reader will be able to gain some notion 
the thunders of applause which broke forth, from 
time to time, under the most varied forms of expres- 
sion. 

The most conspicuous pieces to welcome and great 
the visitors were fine “ Festival March,” by Vincenz 
Lachner ; the “Singers’ Welcome” of the Augsburg 
Liedertafel (words by Hertle, music by Fray, mem- 
bers of the above Society) ; and the instrumental in- 
strumental introduction to Arndt’s “ Vaterlandslied,” 
by F. Lux, of Mayence. 

The plan pursued for the two days, the 21st and 
22nd July, was rehearsal at seven o’clock a. m., the 
grand performance at four p. m., and separate per- 
formances of various associations at eight o’clock in 
the evening. 

The prices of admission (12 florins for all the per- 
formances and two rehearsals; and from 4 to 8 
florins for each day, according to the places) were 
altogether too high. The consequence was that the 
boxes opposite the orchestra and on each side of 
the building were but scantily attended the first day, 
and downright empty the second. 

Passing over the speeches delivered at the first 
grand performance, we will proceed to notice the 
first eight of the sixteen new compositions executed 
by the general chorus under the personal supervision 
of the composers, of whom the only ones absent 
were Duke Ernst of Gotha, A. Methfessel, Kiicken 
and Kalliwoda. 


* Translated from the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung, ex- 
pressly for the Musical World. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Bridge. Miss Lindsay. 25 


The very chaste vocal compositions of this talent- 
ed dilettante are much cherished at the firesides of 
England. Her setting of Longfellow’s famous song is 
deserving of the wilest publicity. 1t is simple, yet 
the sentiment of the words is most happily expressed. 


Clement White. 25 
A household song, which will become popular. 

E. L. Hime, 25 
No better song for young 


The lone old tree. 


Fairy voices. 


Pleasing and melodious. 
singers could be selected. 


Forever thine. T. H. Howe, 25 


A ballad of the best order. The writer, by previ- 
ous successful songs has furnished ample proof of his 
ability and gift of melody. 


There is a song I’ve heard thee sing. J. Barrett. 25 
Simple and melodious. 


Come where the moonbeams linger. F. Buckley. 25 


Buckley hasa great and undoubted talent of in- 
venting g ful, flowing lodies which are easily 
fixed in one’s memory, b there is nothing forced, 
nothing artificial about them. Every one can sing 
them. Many of his songs have become popular. 
His late songs far eclipse former efforts. In England, 
where the author resides at present, his songs are 
among those most called for. The above song especi- 
ally has obtained wide popularity there, as it should 
here, being uncommonly pretty. 








Instrumental Music. 


Transcription. 
Brinley Richards. 35 


An elegant arrangement of Crouch’s favorite song. 
Richards’ positi original or otherwise, have 
now become so well established in the good graces of 
our Amateurs, that anything new from his pen is at 
once eagerly sought for. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. 





Cataract Galop. Carl Faust. 


Asparkling and melodious piece, not difficult of ex- 
ecution. Abroad it is one of the most popular dances 
of the day. 


Marche du Vainqueur. J. Blumenthal. 


This ‘“‘March of the Victor” is a beautiful tone- 
poem, by the author of “ La Source,” and “ Les deux 
anges,”’ pieces which are cherished second to none by 
the modern pianist. It should become a standard 
work. The fine Elegy for the slain, for which the mid- 
dle portion of the March is unmistakeably intended, 
is alone worth the price of the whole piece. 


Books. 


Tre Gotpen Harp. A collection of Hymns, 
Tunes, and Choruses for the Use of Sabbath 
Schools, Social Gatherings, Pic Nics, and the 
Home Circle. By L. O. Emerson. 


This book has been introduced into many large 
schools, and has in every case given the fullest satis- 
faction. Individuals whose interests are enlisted in 
the cause of Sabbath Schools cannot do a better deed 
for the good of that cause than by examining this 
work, calling the attention of their friends to it, and 
introducing it into use in their respective localities. 





Music sy Mar..—Music is sent by mail, the expense 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fi 
the conveyance a saving of time and expense in obtaining 
. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 




















